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F. SILCHER'S SUCCINCT INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR THE GUIDANCE OF SINGING 

SCHOOLS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES.* 

Translated from the Oerman by Sabilla Novello. 

(Continued from page 144 J 

SECTION VI. 

Duration of Tones. 
Semibreve, C3 Minim, d Crotchet, J 

We may call an hour, a whole time ,• therefore, 
half an hour is a half time, and a quarter of an 
hour, a quarter time. We will make a much 
smaller time into a whole time. I sing a tone on 
la, and, while I hold it on, I beat four times 
rather slowly with my stick, on the semibreve. 
[Here the pupils should sing.] 

What notes, or portions of time, were indi- 
cated by these beats ? 

I again sing, and beat twice upon the minim. 
[The pupils also.] 

What notes, or portions of time, were indi- 
cated by these beats ? What time is indicated by 
the above note with a black head ? 

I sing again, and, while I hold the note, beat 
twice, rather more quickly, on the crotchet. 
What note, or portion of time, is indicated by 
these beats ? 

I again sing, and hold the tone while I beat 
only twice, but doubly slow than before, upon 
the semibreve. What note, or portion of time, 
is indicated by these beats ? 

Sometimes, in chorales, you will see a note 
called a breve, |o| which is worth double a 
semibreve. I sing, and beat, while holding the 
tone, four times slowly upon this breve. What 
note, or portion of time, was indicated by these 
beats ? 

You know now, that tones are not only some- 
times high and sometimes low, but also longer 
and shorter ; and that we may see, from the 
shape of their signs — notes, how long the tones 
must continue. 

[The above will render easy the explanation of 
semiquavers, which the teacher will undertake later.] 

d . A dot after a note prolongs its duration 
for half its own worth. How many crotchets, 
therefore, is a dotted minim worth ? 

• How many quavers is a dotted crotchet 
worth? 

• How many semiquavers is a dotted 
quaver worth ? 

[Further questions may be asked.] 
How many crotchets go to a semibreve ? — to a 

* Reprinted, by permission, from " Novello's Library for (he 
diffusion of Musical Knowledge," No. 10. 



minim ? How many quavers to a semibreve ? — 
to a minim ? — to a crotchet ? How many semi- 
quavers to a crotchet ? — to a quaver ? How 
many quavers to a dotted minim ? &c. 

section vn. 
On Beating Time. — The C scale in the most 

usual measures, and in notes of different 
value. 

When we sing tones precisely according to 
their value, holding them on neither too short 
nor too long, we are said to "sing in time." 
You shall now try to sing and beat your own 
time, by moving your hand thus : down, left, 
right, up ; by this, you will mark strictly the 
quarters. See how I do this. 

[The pupils must imitate.] 
This we call " beating time ;" and when four 
beats mark four crotchets, we say, such and such 
a piece is in common time, which is indicated by 
the figures % , or the sign (3, written near the 
cleff. Sing the scale of C in common time, first 
in slow semibreves, and beat time to each bar. 

[The teacher must at first let breath be taken after 
each semibreve ; then in quicker measure, after every 
two semibreves. He must always manage time so 
that the pupils should be able conveniently to sing 
the given number of notes in one breath.] 

No. 19. 



wm 



T=T.pH=LZ^ 



a a 



1 



5TQ 



Now in minims ; you may sing four in one 
breath. How do the beats fall in this exercise ? — 

No. 20. 



f^EggJl^i^^frF^l^ 



g^ggg§m^^^ 



In crotchets — eight crotchets in one breath, 
with a repeated a .— 



No. 21. 



a a 

In one breath : — 



No. 22. 






In quavers — two bars in one breath ; each se- 
parate tone must be clearly distinguished by a 
slight impulsion : — 



No. 23. 



fe^jjggpgSS^g 
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In quavers — two of which are to be shirred 
on one syllable, as indicated by the signs called 
slurs : — 




- ^^Si^=^= 



la la 

In dotted minims — repeating the la, in order 
better to separate the tones. How do the beats 
fall ? 



il 



No. 25. 



la la la la . . . la la 

A bind between two notes of the same name, 
indicates that both are to be held on as one. 
This sign is called a bind, as it ties two notes 
together — it must be distinguished from the slur. 
Sing first without, and then with binds. How do 
the beats fall ? 



No. 26. 




^^^ 



la la" la la 

Insead of the bound quavers ,1 will write dots 
after the crotchets ; this example will sound pre- 
cisely like the last :— 

No. 27 



^rn rnm^ 




[The teacher must not give up these exercises until 
the pupils can perfectly perform hinds and dots.] 

How do the movements of your hands fall in 
the following example? The minims must be 
more pressed on than the crotchets, as is indi- 
cated by the sign ==- : — 

No. 28. 




There is another measure, consisting of only 
two crotchets, called \ time, which is beaten by 
two movements of the hand — down, up ,• thus : — 

No. 29. 



il 



ISi 






=F=te 



-£>tl 



E^S=E 
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No. 30. 



p^s^^^^^l 



^^mm ^ ^ ^^^ 




la la 



^^^#^S 




la la la 



No. 34. 



pj^g^^^g=g{^P 



la la la 



feg - ^i-^B^^ff ll 



Common and | time belong to even measure. 
There are uneven measures in three crotchet and 
three quaver time, beaten in three beats — down, 
right, up. These measures are called | and | 
time, and are both beaten by the same movement 
of the hand. 

Examples of f time .• — 
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No. 39. 



Examples of § time .- — 




No. 41. 



=^§pi§SpSggllp 



that every bar contains strong, accented divisions, 
in which long, heavy syllables occur ; these must 
receive more emphasis, in singing, than the short, 
light syllables, which occur in weak, unaccented 
divisions. In common and alia capella time, the 
accented divisions are those beaten by down and 
right movements of the hand ; therefore, in the 
above example, on the words, " All— need — 
Thy," Sec. 

Some chorale melodies are written with two 
minims in a bar, which looks like common time : 
but these must be beaten in two beats, like | time 
— down, up. This measure is called alia breve, 
and is sometimes marked with a mere 2 : — 

No. 45. 




la la la la la la la la la 
No. 42. 




By doubling a § bar, we create | time, which 
is beaten, when sung quickly, with only two beats 
— down, up ,■ so that three quavers go to each 
beat. For example : — 

No/43. 




ii^il^Si^^pi 



la la la la la la la la la la la la la la la 
[For further details, see Section 18. J 

SECTION vm. 

On Measures of Chorale Melodies. 
Chorale melodies in even measure are often 
written with four minims, instead of four 
crotchets, in a bar ; we must not, however, beat 
eight crotchets — but beat four beats, as in com- 
mon time — down, left, right, up,- thus every 
minim has one beat. This measure is called 
alia capella, and is often only marked by a 
mere 4 : — 



be Thou gra-cious to a sin - ner. 
The accented division occurs on the down beat. 

Other chorale melodies are written in uneven 
measure, but, instead of crotchets, minims are ge- 
nerally used ; these are beaten with three beats, 
as in I time — down, right, up. This is called ij 
time, and may be marked by a mere 3 : — 

- No. 46. /TS 




All we need is Thy pro - tec - tion ; 

/7N 




The dot surmounted by an arch, placed above 
the fourth note of the second bar, and the third 
note of the fourth bar, is called a pause, and 
indicates that the note must be held on longer 
than its real worth, and the voice be allowed to 
diminish off. You already know the meaning 
of the slur between the two crotchets. 

Sing the above example first on la, then with 
the text, and beat time all the while. Pray remark 



Je-sus shall help us to work out sal - va-tion. 
The accented division occurs on the down beat. 
A melody often commences with one or many 
notes which do not form a whole bar ; this is 
called an unaccented division, and the wanting 
beats are counted beforehand. 

[Further details in Section 9.] 
On which beat does the unaccented divisio n 
commence, in the following example ? — 

No. 47. _ 



i 



^ 



:=S^e 



m 



i^^ 



How shall I praise my Ma - ker, and 



how re - turn his love? 

On which beats do the unaccented divisions 
commence, in the two following examples ? — 

No. 48. " /7s 




My soul doth praise the Lord God. 

Dotted notes also occur in chorales ; and 
sometimes a rest is put before the unaccented 
division, to complete the bar; for example : — 

No. 49. /ts 

The Sabbath dayshall be kept ho - ly, forj &e. 
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SECTION IX. 

Examples of Rhythm and Melody, in Common 
Time, and in the scale of C. 
I shall now give you some examples in the scale 
of C, and in common time. They shall contain 
different kinds of notes, and various intervals. As 
they are somewhat more difficult in measure than 
the foregoing exercises, we will first practise them 
on a convenient note, according to rhythm — that 
is, according to the long and short duration of 
tones, without melody; and then sing tbem ac- 
cording to rhythm and melody : — 



No. 50. 



t J J J|J . J|JJ J J |J • r || 

[The pupils must sing this, beating strict time, until 
the exercise goes surely and smoothly.] 

Now I will make this tuneless example into a 
melody : — 



if 



Loud let us praise our Ma - ker's Name. 

[Though the pupils be able, from previous practice* 
to sing this example without the aid of numbers, the 
teacher should nevertheless cause it to be first read 
aloud in numbers, then sung with them, not paying 
especial attention to time. As soon as the intervals 
are taken with certainty, the melody must be sung 
with beaten time, on the syllable la ; the teacher must 
not count time aloud, as this might produce confusion ; 
lastly, he must add the text, taking care to impress the 
necessity of proper accent, which, as before stated, 
occurs on the down and right movements of the hand, 
in common time bars. In the same manner he may 
practise the following examples : — ] 




See, in radiant glo - ry sinks the setting sun. 

No. S3. 

ej JIJrJI.rj.r3j J|J . r 




pf^pfifetal 



All is gay, then let us gai-ly sing, 



In popular song, it is common to hear an n 
before words beginning with a vowel; for instance, 
n'all instead of all; this is disagreeable, and 
should be corrected : — 



No. 54. 



I J J J J 



J I J. J J |J- 



Praise ye the Lord, the Lord good and kind. 

No. 55. 

% J J J IJ./JU J J JU-l 

J- 



J=± 



J 



I 



Throughout the u - niverse let praise re-sound. 



No. 56. 




Hark ! how sweetly sounds the bell ! hark I hark ! hark ! 
No. 57. 

« J |J JJIJ.JM JIJJjJ J|Jr|| 

No. 57 is an example beginning with an unac- 
cented division, of which I spoke before. It 
must be remarked, that when such a melody is 
repeated, the last bar must be deprived of as 
many notes as form the commencing unaccented 
division ; so that, in singing, the wanting parts of 
the first bar will be supplied. Sing the next ex- 
ample several times over, in such a manner, that 
the three last crotchets join on to the commencing 
unaccented division, and form one bar. Now, 
with melody and text : — 

No. 58. 



M 



m 



^m 



e£ 



The birds sweet- iy call us forth to 



roam through wood and fields. 

Now an example with a two-crotchet com- 
mencement, and a bind across the bar. How do 
the beats fall ? 

No. 59. 
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Now, good night, ye children smiling, now, . . gcod night. 
To be sung on Ah ! 



No. 60. ji 



i^f^^^^ 




toa^ Ei 







tff? 



* The second voice here ascends above the first, which is indicated 
by the stems of the crotchets. 

[The teacher must explain f, forte, to mean loud ; 
dim., diminuendo, diminishing tone ; the sign >, when 
short, and placed only above or below a single note 
(see Section 7), signifies that this note only should be 
sung louder.] 

■{To be continued.) 



DEATH OF LOUIS SPOHR. 
We have to record the death of the venerable com- 
poser, Louis Spohr, who died, after a short illness, at 
Hesse Cassel, on the 22nd of October. It appears, 
from an article in a German newspaper, that Louis 
Spohr was born in Brunswick, on the 5th of April, 
1784. His father was a physician, and it was ori- 
ginally intended that the son should .be brought up 
to scientific pursuits; but his musical talent was so 
strongly developed, that his father, after much hesi- 
(Oontinued on page 169.J 



